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JAIL-BIRDS. 


Every man who has faithfully read his Times for 
the last three years, must have laid in a consider- 
able stock of information respecting Prison Dis- 
cipline. But the habits and character of those 
men who at intervals are banished from their 
fellows, and when at large, are only members of 
a select community, are necessarily unknown 
except to a few. Classifying them by the nature 
of théir crimes, some of the Birds who roost in 
county jails may be named as follow: The burglar ; 
the highway robber, or garrotter; the London 
pickpocket ; the race-course thief; the swell-mobs- 
man ; the coiner of counterfeit coin ; the utterer of 
counterfeit coin, or ‘smasher ;’ the receiver of 
stolen goods ; the swindler of banks, or firms ; the 
embezzler ; the bigamist ; the gainer of money by 
false pretences ; the committer of arson ; the shop- 
lifter ; the area-sneak ; the man who assaults his 
wife, policemen, or others ; the pilferer; the man 
who steals corn for his master’s horse ; the vagrant 
(of many classes). A tolerably full catalogue ; 
though there are very many more. 

Let us begin with the burglar. His counte- 
nance is not of that bull-dog type generally sup- 
posed to belong to him. His forehead is not low, 
nor his nose flat, nor his chin heavy, nor his neck 
thick, and his eyes scowling; on the contrary, his 
features are fine ; his eyes, generally gray, quick in 
motion, and intelligent ; his nose and chin sharp ; 
he has not a repulsive aspect ; it is, on the whole, 
rather prepossessing, though a little too penetrating 
to be quite pleasing. Quick, keen-witted, and deter- 
mined, he is an excellent prisoner, submits himself 
easily and without murmur to prison-rules ; and as 
soon as the regulations will allow, manages, by 
good-behaviour, to get himself placed at some more 
interesting and useful occupation than what he 
calls ‘getting up-stairs,’ or the exercise of the 
tread-wheel. He is a decidedly useful fellow: he 
can do a little of nearly every trade; cleans and 
scrubs to perfection ; is not bad at plain tailoring 
or boot-closing ; can sometimes make a good hand 
at gas-fitting or bell-hanging; but he is nearly 


always something of a house-painter. Put him 
only at marbling a mantel-piece, and he is in his 
glory. How he will descant on his Carthaginian 
or Damascus pattern!—and what a picture of 
forked-lightning of all colours he will produce, if 
you only trust him at the job! The effect of his 
work is dazzling, but rather painful to a bilious 
subject. He has received a liberal education, and 
writes the most elaborate letters to his friends in 
the neatest and smallest of hands. When he leaves 
prison, supposing him to be at the head of his 
profession, he is perhaps the secretary to a gang, 
I should say ‘ society,’ of his class. 

If he has managed to mix with any of his old 
chums in prison, which, when prisons were on the 
associated principle, was easy, he writes to them 
letters after his own release, which are so cleverly 
worded as to bear two constructions ; one for the 
governor, who first reads them, and the other for the 
prisoner. They will be something to this effect: 
‘Dear JEM—I have just seen your mother’ [the 
prisoner has no mother], ‘and she is very much dis- 
tressed to hear that you are introuble. Your brother 
Henry’ [Henry is one of the gang, and no brother] 
‘has gone abroad. He expects to be absent for 
about five years’ [he has been transported]. ‘James 
is in the Middlesex Hospital. He took the rheu- 
matics from taking a cold bath when he was hot’ 
{which means he is in Coldbath Fields Prison], 
‘The doctor thinks he will not be well for two 
months. We are to travel in May, and I hope will 
make a good business in the jewellery and plate 
line’ [a house-breaking expedition]. ‘I have found 
the missing screw of your box, and have settled 
about the stuff which you said you should be in 
want of.’ [The screw of the missing boz is the turn- 
key of the prisoner’s ward, or box, whom the writer 
has managed to meet outside the prison, and to 
bribe to bring in stuff or tobacco to his imprisoned 
friend. Screw is a scientific term for turnkey, so 
called because that functionary screws the captive 
into his cell by means of his key.] ‘Your two 
friends, the Smiths, are making a good business in 
skins’ [purses, which it is their business to take] ; 
‘they are at Newmarket now, and have enjoyed 
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the races extremely ; their friends have been very 
kind’ [which means that the Smiths have been 
— in picking pockets]. The letter ends 
in a highly moral and ee pm strain. ‘I hope you 
will keep all the rules of the prison, and attend 
to all the chaplain’s good advice. Trust in the 
Lord always, and He will help you; He will never 
leave you, nor forsake you,’ &c.; all out of the 
Bible. ‘Your mother sends her kind love. Your 
sister Kate sends her love and many kisses. It 
will be a happy time when you come out of that 
dreadful place. Oh, how dreadful to think that 
you are in prison! But cheer up, the time will 
soon go by. We are alli sure you are punished 
innocent.—So no more at present from your affec- 
tionate cousin, J. JONES.’ 

The name of course is a false one, or (known to 
be from a discharged prisoner) it would not be 
passed. A tscript fixes a day and place of 
meeting for these two tried and innocent friends. 

Another of this interesting person’s habits is, 
while himself in prison for burglary, to inform the 
authorities that he, being innocent himself of the 
erime of which he has been found guilty, and only 
convicted on evidence of his daily companionship 
with the real delinquents, who confided to him 
their secret, can give evidence where the stolen pro- 
perty can now be found. He asks the governor for 
pen and paper, and forthwith writes an elaborate 
statement, in which he carefully describes in minute 
detail all the approaches to that mine of wealth 
which lies secreted. He gives this statement, he 
says, ‘only to ease his conscience,’ for ‘he could 
not rest till he had done all in his power to restore 
the property to its rightful owners ;’ and he never 
means ‘to be led astray to keep such a dreadful 
secret again. For the information of the police, he 
tells that the searchers must go ten miles away; 
and when they come to a certain inn called the 
Green Man, in a village which he names, they 
must turn to the right, then take the first turning 
to the left, then walk a mile till they come to a 
wood, &c. At last he brings them to a large oak- 
tree, half a mile from a red brick house. Just 
under this tree, he says, ‘in the bank under the 
hedgerow, if the searcher moves the brambles, he 

ill see three stones Pee — — these, — 

ig a down, and then the stolen property wi 

Oe foond If this information is Aw 4 use of, 
which it sometimes is, the property is very certain 
not to be found ; and in all probability there is no 
oak-tree at all in the position described, though 
there may be a ‘green man ;’ but the informant 
has gained his end, which is, that for two whole 
mornings he has escaped the irksome labour of the 
tread- wheel, to indulge in his favourite pastime of 
literary composition. He is not in the least 
abashed when informed of the failure, but offers 
promptly to write more and fuller particulars, to 
insure success. 

The garrotter, or highway robber, must not 
be confounded with that prince of prisoners, the 
burglar. He differs from him from head to 
foot. He is coarse-featured and heavy-browed, 
often little better than an animal. He can't 
even behave himself in prison. On his first 
arrival, he begins to resist authority, and wants 
to know from the warders who they’re — and 
shovin’ of, when, according to order, they search 
him to find prohibited articles. He often refuses 
to do hard labour, and is insolent on every oppor- 
tunity ; but a flogging or two, and some days in 


p, 


the dark cell on bread and water, soon bring him 
round, and he proves but a sorry cur after all, 
This man is often a soldier, and the fact gives the 
army a bad name, but that is not his first calling: 
he has only made use of the Queen’s uniform to get 
him out of g difficulty. He has been a mauvais 
sujet from the beginning, and the eyes of the police 
being upon him, he considers how he shall evade 
them. We is well known as ‘John Smith’ in his 
profession, with slovenly dress, round shoulders, 
and slouching gait ; so he enlists in a crack regi- 
ment, has his hair cut according to regulation, 
sports a smart uniform ; and after six months’ drill, 
with his shoulders straightened, his back erect, and 
a jaunty measured step, he walks the barrack-yard 
as ‘Edward Jones,’ and defies the police. In the 
ranks, the superintendent of police can no more 
distinguish him from his comrades in the same 
dress than he could identify an unmarked egg in a 
bushel-basket. He is apparently the twin-brother 
of his rear-rank man. At night, when he breaks 
out of barracks, he is John Smith again playing 
his old game. The only chance is to catch him at 
this crisis. It would be well for the army and 
society if more were caught at this critical period. 
It will be necessary, for the sake of brevity, to 
ass over some distinguished characters on our 
ist, but we will describe the coiner of counterfeit 
coin. He is a pale man, with deep lines on his 
face, and an intellectual forehead. He obeys rules, 
and goes on well in prison for a time, but it is not 
long before he comes on to the doctor's list ; and 
if he is not put into hospital, which, if he is an old 
hand, he aims at as a comfortable place, he will 
feign to be mad. He is a bit of doctor, and will 
scrape the lime off the whitewashed walls, and put 
it into his eyes, to make them sore; or he will diga 
hole in his leg with a nail, and rub in copper or 
other poisonous matter—anything to gain relief 
from hard labour. He has been known to procure, 
somehow or other (probably artfully concealed 
about him on his pa ion), two halfpence, to 
place between them salt, which extracts by 
absorption the poisonous particles of copper, and to 
swallow this poisoned concrete day by day, in 
small doses, till he has made himself very ill. One 
instance is on record of a prisoner overdoing a trick 
of this sort, and killing himself unintentionally ; 
but this happy result is rare. If these tricks fail, 
he falls back upon madness. He has wonderful 
delusions, fancies himself the Prince of Wales, or a 
man of immense property, tears up all his clothes, 
walks up and down all night, and breaks all his 
windows, calls the governor his mother, and wants 
to fall upon his neck and kiss him, which is, of 
course, if possible, avoided; and at length, being 
placed in the hospital for observation, so bothers 
the surgeon, that that gentleman thinks it highly 
n to get rid of him ; a.board of magistrates 
and aalledl men is then convened, and his mad- 
ness being proved by his hallucinations beyond a 
doubt (for he nearly floored the presiding magistrate 
at the meeting), he is certified insane, and sent by 
order of the secretary of state to the nearest lunatic 
asylum. The sufferings by starvation, want of 
sleep and clothing which hewill voluntarily undergo 
to attain this end, are amazing; but the advan 
gained to himself are immense. He now has 
plenty to eat, with coffee, tea, beer, and perhaps 
tobacco, and nothing to do. His appetite returns 
to him under the judicious treatment of the estab- 
lishment, but in a modified degree he keeps up his 
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madness till the last day of his prison sentence 
expires. It would never do for fim to recover 
before that date, as he would then certainly be 
returned to prison, to work out-the rest of his 
imprisonment. After that date has passed, he is 
sale, so then he rapidly improves, and in a very 
short time is set at ees ‘ perfect cure.’ 

The utterer of counterfeit coin has not so high 
a social position as the coiner ; the latter is tly 
looked up to as a man of science by the jail-birds. 
He performs his business in his own office, and has 
not to mix with the common herd of men in the 
exercise of his vocation. He is the manufacturer, 
in fact, while the utterer is only a retail salesman, 
dependent on the other for the commodities which 
he has to travel about to — of. His face, 
which is destitute of hair, or close shaven, is hard 
in outline as the figure-head of a ship. He is 
used to many trials, and suffers his imprisonment 
patiently. The ‘police know him well ; he is fre- 
quently ‘ wanted’ at the gate by a constable, at the 
expiration of a long imprisonment, for some pre- 
vious ‘smashing,’ in which he figured a year or so 
back. He meets his fate with resignation, recognises 
his capturer good-naturedly with the greeting: ‘I 
rather expected you, Jemmy ; but give us a drain, 
mate ; I ain’t had a drop for a twelvemonth ;’ and 
he is allowed to find temporary consolation in a 

t of ale with the policeman in a pot-house. It is 
Put a short relief, for he returns to prison in a week. 

I pass now over a good many choice charac- 
ters, and come to the pilferer, who afterwards 
becomes the pickpocket. His career commences 
sometimes at the early age of eight or nine. Con- 
sidering the circumstances which have surrounded 
him in his infancy and childhood, it is not wonder- 
ful that the poor lad takes to thieving for a living. 
Probably his father was a thief before him, and his 
mother a drunkard. A short history of one will 

ive the best notion of the kind of life which such 

slead.* John Sheppard’s father, who was dead 
when the boy came to prison, had been a coster- 
a. a drunkard, and a thief, and used to live 
in Whitechapel. The boy had a mother, but had 
not the least idea where she was ; she used, he said, 
to keep an apple-stall, which was her only dwell- 
ing-place by night and day. I suppose there was 
no room for two in the bedroom, and so the boy 
was turned out to get his own living. Some- 
times he would go and sing a song or two to 
some drunken fellows in a public-house, and 
earn a few mouthfuls of bread and cheese by his 
performance. On those occasions, the publican 
would kindly allow him to sleep on the settle ; but 
more often he would pass the night under a cart, or 
on a door-step. At last, his ingenuity prompted 
him to pick up rags and bones, and sell them at 
the Jews’ shops, where such supplies are in demand. 
By this means he would gain about sixpence or 
eightpence a day. It was while at this-trade that 
an old woman picked him up, and took him into 
her house, bargaining to lodge and feed him if he 
would bring her the results of his daily labour. 
Eightpence was the minimum of the profit he was 
expected to produce. If he brought home more, 
he received more food ; a pocket-handkerchief was 
of course not conscientiously refused, nor, if the 
protégé put a watch into his adopted mother’s 

ds, was he questioned much how he obtained 
it; but if he failed to bring home the stipulated 


sum, he simply went without food for that day, 
which served, of course, effectually to sharpen his 
wits, and render him active. It is very satisfacto 
to know that, by a humane law lately passed, suc 
a boy as this, even if not detected in the commis- 
sion of a crime, can be taken by ‘any person’ before 
two magistrates, and be committed by them to an 
industrial school. 

A case of rather a peculiar nature is the v: 

—the man who tears up his own clothes in 
the workhouse. At first sight, it would seem a 
strange act. Why should - tear up his own 
clothes, and so, to all appearance, do only himself an 
injury? The answer is, simply because the clothes 
are nothing but rags, and not worth twopence : he 
knows that, for decency’s sake, the workhouse 
authorities must replace them. He can’t have 
worse, and he may get better, so he tears on the 
chance. But the authorities have learned to be 
even with him; and after clothing him in the 
worst of sackcloth, they now send him for seven 
days to prison. In one instance, a man was re- 
ceived at a prison from a workhouse with a corn- 
sack for his only habiliment, the adventurer’s head 
coming out of a hole at the bottom of the inverted 
sack, and his arms out of two apertures con- 
veniently near, so that he presented something 
the ap ce of ‘ Jack in the Green,’ only without 
the colour. 

I shall now treat of another criminal, whose 
offence seems trivial enough, and yet it has some- 
times met with a severe sentence, ‘the man who 
steals from his master corn for his master’s horse’ 

Some farmer, or brewer, or corn-chandler kee 
a good team of horses, and the man who ten 
them feels a pride in keeping them in good con- 
dition ; so, in spite of many orders to the contrary, 
he persists in taking more corn out of the bin to 
feed | his team than the master has appointed ; 
man after man is discharged for the same offence, 
till the master grows desperate, and prosecutes. 
It may seem a hard case—only a transfer of pro- 

rty, you will say, from one part of the estab- 
ishment to another. But before you condemn 
the master for severity, I would ask you to con- 
sider, reader, what would be your own feelings 
if several cooks of yours in succession were to take 
a fancy to your page, and feed him, in spite of 
remonstrances, with your ham, veal cutlets, and 
champagne? That would be a transfer of property 
which I imagine you would not approve. 

Another puzzling case to the uninitiated is that 
of the man who is committed to prison for falsely 

iving himself up as a deserter from the army. 
Why should he tell a lie which consigns him to 
prison, and yields him no corresponding advan- 
tages? Is it because prison board and lodging is 
more attractive than starvation in the streets? 
Possibly ; but more often the real motive is to 
escape some unpleasant inquiries respecting his 
whereabouts. He doesn’t escape very long, for 
after his liberation, he generally soon appears again 
charged with some offence punishable with penal 
servitude. I could give some curious accounts of 
v: ts, but this paper is already too long. 
Volumes have been written on the deterring or 
reforming effects of prison; but still the same 
number, or nearly so, of the same wretched crimi- 
nals come back over and over again to the same 
place of punishment. If within the walls there 


should be a sincere desire to reform, temptation 
and habit are too strong for them on their release, 


in, *The story is true, the name only being altered, 
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This can only be accounted for by the admission, 
that with this class of person vice is decidedly more 
profitable and pleasant than virtue. Even if a 
prisoner has been taught a trade in prison, an 
industrious life does not, on his release, hold out 
to his idea such substantial advantages as may 
be obtained by thieving. A free conscience is no 
doubt a great source of pleasure to a well-trained 
mind, but unless the conscience can be made 
uneasy in the midst of vice, the owner, having 
nothing worth losing, has nothing to gain by being 
virtuous. He is perfectly easy while vicious ; and, 
as a chaplain of a jail once remarked to me, 
‘nothing that we can hold out to him is half so 
delightful as getting drunk, and breaking a window, 
or picking a pocket, and dividing the spoil with 
his friends.’ 

So, while the world lasts, I am afraid we must 
still have our prison-cages that will never want for 
jail-birds. 


LORD ULSWATER. 
CHAPTER XLIX.—AMONG THE MARKET-GARDENS. 


‘Justice must be done—ought to be done. There 
will be no blessing upon us or ours, Jem, dear, unless 
we help that poor child to get his own inheritance,’ 
exclaimed Loys, with ionate earnestness. 

‘I say so too,’ rejoined her husband ; and old 
Brum nodding assent, the motion may be said to 
have been put to the vote and carried unanimously. 
It was, in fret, something like a council of war that 
was being held by this trio. 

The house in which the council of war was held 
was such a house, and in such a situation, as only 
a suburban district to the east of London could 
have leled. The dwelling itself was cottage- 
shaped, but it was neither of stone nor brick: it 
was of wood, and of second-hand wood also, for it 
appeared as if no portion of the materials had not 
done service before. Part of this extraordinary 
cottage consisted of the sternmost half of an old 

e, sawn in two, and a moiety set up endways 
in the earth, and propped by great tarry pieces of 
timber, on which snails, which were Legion there- 
abouts, had left their glistening track. The half- 
barge was yellow ; but the rest of the walls had 
been composed of stray pine-planks, old doors 

inted green or blue, boards rough as when they 
feft the saw-mill, but dark with exposure to 
weather, odds and ends from carpenters’ yards and 
wharfs, nailed together with some ingenuity, but 
no heed to symmetry. The cottage was of no 
icular order a ee and a3 in shape 
it was irregular, bulging out in unexpec laces, 
and having a number of small windows like those 
of a sea-going vessel's cabin. The roof was flat, 
and was boarded, the boards being protected by 
tarpaulins nailed over them, on which latter 
there rested a multitude of flower-pots, above 
which towered the battered figure-head of a ship, 
Britannia, trident in hand. 

A queer habitation, with its walls patched 
indifferently with old wood of all colours or of 
none—green, blue, black, 7, or staring red, 
with creeping plants crawling all over it, and a 
heavy wooden porch in the Dutch taste, and 
adorned by several grotesque little painted figures, 

i and broken now, such as may be seen an 
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‘Old Vanpeerenboom, the Dutch market-gar- 
dener that built this crib,” the Professor had re- 
marked—‘ I knew him well, and many a pipe I 
smoked with him under that porch of a summer's 
evening. He was a bachelor, and lived all alone. 
His sister was in London, though, married to a 
sugar-baker’s foreman; and it’s the nephew, a 
publican, the garden belongs to now. I know the 

ublican too. The garden’s rented off, but I’ve had 
eave to use the house when I like. I got the key 
to-day, and got in a bit more furniture on hire from 
a an in the Woolwich Road. The house is in 
good repair. Nobody’s cared to live in it since the 
old man’s time. He used for to say it reminded 
him of Holland, the view of the premises, he did! 

There was really some truth in the defunct 
Dutchman’s remark. He had thought fit to erect 
his Bachelors’ Hall in the middle of a large garden, 
one of a congeries of gardens, large and small, but 
all highly cultivated, on the strictest principles of 

ure utilitarianism, for the supply of London, 
ying hard by, and hungering for fruit and vege- 
tables. There were no bright gravel-walks in 
these gardens, no shrubberies or trim lawns inviting 
to croquet, no fountains, no trees murmuring softly 
in the summer wind, no clumps of gorgeous aza- 
leas and rhododendrons—nothing but moist black 
earth, unctuous and fertile, whence sprang up 
greens by the wagon-load, and radishes by the 
ton, and strawberries enough to fill millions 
of pottles in the season of strawberries, and all 
other home-grown produce that Covent Garden 
demands. ‘Trenches and ridges where asparagus 
grew, melon-frames and bell-glasses like great 
vitreous mushrooms strewed thickly over the 
ground, acres of gooseberry-bushes, cucumbers 
under glass, and scarlet-runners twining high upon 
their trellis-work of poles, as if emulous of the 
fairy beanstalk up which Jack clomb to fortune. 
But not a square inch of lawn, no blossom beyond 
a score or two of tall brazen-faced sunflowers ; 
nothing for show—all for use. 

These gardens were divided from one another, 
here by a tiny canal, there by a low brick wall, 
well defended by broken glass, and in a third 
instance by wooden ings, garnished with a 
triple row of cruel-looking tenter-hooks, over which 
the most famished of street Arabs would hardly 
have ventured. They contained countless arbours, 
generally made of an old boat set on end, but 
sometimes merely consisting of a few spare laths 
or bits of half-rotten timber, draped all over 
with honeysuckle or French beans. There were 
also sheds innumerable, some for tools, and some 
for seeds, and others for the habitation of domestic 
animals—rabbits, pigs, and poultry; profitably 
maintained on the refuse of the greenery and roots, 
the best of which were daily carted off to satiate 
the perennial appetite of craving London. 

Beyond, over a vista of low-lying marshy fields, 
and broad ditches, and wind-mills, the Thames, 
with all its masts rising gaunt through the haze of 
river-vapour, and the smoke of the many below- 
bridge steamers, ceaselessly puffing and splashing 
their busy way up and down the muddy stream. 
On a mellow autumn evening, when the sun was 
going down, brick red or tawny orange, in the 
stained western sky, and when the high lands lying 
to the north were hidden by fog-wreaths clinging 
heavily to the foot of the hills, the late Mynheer 
Vanpeerenboom might, without any great stretch 
of imagination, have fancied, as he inhaled the 
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fumes of his tobacco, that the landscape on which 
he gazed belonged to some peculiarly ugly province 
of his native Netherlands, 

But for purposes of concealment, the place was 
well chosen. Very few, save market-gardeners, 
ever left the marks of their feet in the soft earth 
of the’ ill-kept lane, and market-gardeners are an 
incurious race, wrapped up in considerations of 
weather and prices. 

Within, the house was more comfortable than 
could have been surmised from an inspection of 
its exterior. Most of the rooms had been panelled 
with well-seasoned wood, cut into curious shapes, 
such as suited the cabins of the ships in which it 
had no doubt been buffeted by the waves of all 
the seas on the map of the world. In the principal 
room or parlour was a ship’s stove. There was 
some old-fashioned furniture of small value, in 
addition to that which Brum had hired ; and as 
the original proprietor had possessed a share of 
the Dutch passion for cleanliness, the planks of 
the floors and stairs, and the bricks of the 
kitchen pavement, were even yet in tolerable 
condition. 

‘She’s a rare one to draw, I can tell you,’ the 
Professor had said, pointing to the stove in the 
parlour, and which had probably comforted the 
chilled limbs of some Amsterdam skipper, in many 
a wintry voyage among the sleet-storms of the 
North Sea—‘a rare one to draw. But the place, 
though pleasant in summer, is just a bit damp, 
you know, for nine months of the year. Nobody, 
not Dutch, could stand it” And as crops of varie- 
gated fungi clung in unwholesome profusion to 
water-butt, and porch, and wall—as there was duck- 
weed on the little canal that served to irrigate the 
garden in dry weather—and the very sty (inge- 
niously built of boards from Canton tea-chests) 
that had once held Mynheer’s porkers, was drop- 

ing to pieces from the effects of mildew, the 

rofessor’s observation was evidently within the 
limits of truth. 

But Sark had a sailor’s handy knack for adjust- 
ing and contriving; and his wife being gifted with 
the quick perceptions and neat-handed industry 
which women are rarely without, the furniture was 
ey arranged in orderly fashion, and the old 

ace began to look neater than ever it could have 

one in the days of its founder. Brum was 
indefatigable. He ran errands assiduously, was 
ready to fetch and carry like a retriever, and did 
his best to ingratiate himself with his guests. He 
shewed great skill in discovering impromptu char- 
women, bringing in, now a deaf old female, war- 
ranted to scrub and scour as long as the tea and 

in, which seemed the staff of life to her, were 
Sathonthing: now a little girl, capable of sweeping 
floors and peeling potatoes, and whose parents were 
glad that she should earn a sixpence by a morn- 
ing’s enlistment under Mrs Sark’s orders. 

‘A regular servant,’ old Brum remarked, shaking 
his sagacious head, like an aged rat dilating on 
the dangers of traps and poison—‘ a regular servant 
would never do: sure to get talking. Bless = 
I’m up to these games, I am. There’s nobody 
keeps a regular servant this side of the Lord 
Rodney public; not till you get to the marine 
store beyond the canal, they don’t. People would 
fancy ‘twas the Emperor of Rooshia in disguise, if 
I was to ask for one—they would, about here.’ 

And this appeared possible, since the market- 


philosophical Vanpeerenboom in dwelling among 
their cabbages. They usually lived at some 
distance, on drier ground, and contented them- 
selves with employing one or two private watchmen 
to supplement the vigilance of the police. 

Brum, like most men, was partly, and but partly 
disinterested in his good offices. He nat , in 
spite of his partial betrayal of their intentions on 
that night on which Lord Ulswater had visited 
him under the guidance of Mr Moss, had a strong 
liking for the Sarks, husband and wife, and a 
genuine gratitude for their goodness to him when 
he lay, ill of a fever, and poor, on a sick-bed in 
Australia. But if he liked them much, he liked 
himself, as was but natural, even better. His first 
offer of a hiding-place had been very much 
prompted by the wish to get the plate for the 
manufacture of forged Russian rouble notes 
executed in the superior style for which Dandy 
Jem had once been famous. But Dandy Jem, 
partly because he was weary of lawless living, 
and partly to please his wife, had not proved 
malleable on this subject. In vain had the Pro- 
fessor laid the smooth slab of burnished steel, the 
white wax, the long-stoppered acid bottles, the 
array of sharp graving-tools, and the specimen of 
genuine paper-money, on the same table which 
suppo the little model on which Sark worked 
so hopefully: the tempter tempted in vain. 

Presently, however, old Brum, whose age was 
not exempt from caprice, as indeed the age of a 
Methuselah would scarcely be, took fire with a 
wholly novel notion. The Sarks made no secret 
of their intention to emigrate to America, where 
the clever Manxman’s talents, eminently market- 
able, would be likely to meet with a substantial 
reward for their exercise, and still more so if he 
could carry with him a sum of money to set him 
up in some small way of business. Why, thought 
the veteran Professor, should he not go to America 
too, keep near his young friends, and share the 
good-ck of which they were so confident? He 

ad a tiny hoard of money, enough to Pay his way 
in America for three months or so. He should 
not prove a drone in the hive. His ingenuity, in 
some branches of manual art, was undoubted. 
True, what he did best was to coin spurious 
shillings and sovereigns, and this industry, if Jem 
were really resolute to be on the square henceforth, 
must be given up. But as a watchmaker or as a 
locksmith, as a amg ey! or a working- 
cutler, he knew very well that he was no mean 
proficient. He could be of use in Jem’s future 
factory, if Jem would agree to take him on. 

Sark and Loys Sark were willing that this aged 
law-breaker, in the sere and yellow leaf of his 
days, should follow them to the far-off country, 
gilded by the tints of Hope. There was something 
almost touching, to Loys Sark’s fancy, in the idea 
of the old man’s new resolution to share their 
fortunes, and sin no more. Very likely, this desire 
was half selfish, based on no higher motive than 
a wish to be cared for in his helpless old as 
he could rely on being cared for by these kindly 

eople, and by them alone. But perhaps the Pro- 

essor, like other eminent depredators, had some- 
times cherished a day-dream of turning honest one 
day, when able to afford it, without a probation of 

verty. This moral ignis-fatuus had very likely 
| some before his bleared eyes more frequently 
since his return from the antipodes, and now, or 


gardeners by no means followed the example of the 


never, seemed the time to reform. 
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In the species of informal partnership which 
was thus agreed upon between the Sarks and 
their Mentor, confidences were by degrees ex- 
changed, and each member of the association 
learned something from the statements or con- 
jectures of the others. Little doubt soon existed 
in the mind of any one of them that in all that 
had occurred with reference to those concerned, 
directly or indirectly, in aiding the present peer to 
obtain the title and estates of Ulswater, the same 
dark and subtle agency of evil might be traced. 
In that mystery of iniquity, two persons had taken 
a prominent Loys Sark and Stephen Marsh, 
M.R.C.S. Of these two persons, one had been 
foully done to death; and the other, by the 
treacherous contrivance of a pretended benefactor, 
had been banished to a remote part of the world, 
watched for, and plotted against on her return. 

Brum’s reserve with reference to his own know- 
ledge on the subject of the murder beside the 
river had thawed to a great extent. He very 
plainly avowed that he, the Professor, hiding 
among the wood-piles, had been an eye-witness of 
the deadly struggle, and had recognised the assassin. 
The name of the latter he declined to mention. 
‘There’s things best kept quiet, ma’am Sark,’ he 
had said inflexibly, in reply to all > 
‘Maybe I’ve a sort of a softness tow that poor 
chap—he that did the job—for I know he was 
brought up bad, and never had a chance. I don’t 
want, anyhow, to do him hurt. But he’s a 
Shellton man born, that’s what he is; and there’s 
somebody down Shellton way—a grand gentleman 
—owed the doctor no good-will, he didn’t.’ 

It seemed, indeed, very probable that Lord 
Ulswater was he who had empioyed the murderer 
of the Shellton surgeon ; also that Mr Marsh had 
spoken the plain truth when he declared that he 
could prove by written evidence how perfidious 
had been the conduct of Mr Moss, the attorney, 
in the conduct of James Sark’s defence. It seemed 
searcely probable that so wily and determined an 
enemy as their great foe should slacken in his 
pursuit of the married pair who had his secret. 
And that Loys was in especial danger, seemed but 
too likely. She had been the actual agent in what 
had been done at St Pagans on that night which 
had seen the obstacle in John Carnac’s path to 
rank and wealth removed, as he thought, for ever. 
Her testimony, and that of Mr Marsh, would have 
been equally damaging to John Carnac in a court 
of justice. The surgeon had been effectually 
silenced. oy one person remained who could 
swear positively to the deed done at the old abbey 
in the dead stillness of midnight. 

‘I wish we were away from this, James,’ said 
the wife more than once, wistfully looking in her 
husband’s good-humoured face, more cheerful now 
by far than it had been in Cecil Street. ‘Money 
or no money, I wish we were at sea, and safe out 
} England. It may be foolish, but I do wish it, 

ear. 

James Sark laughed at those words then, little 
deeming that a day would come when their distant 
echo would sound upon his ear, in vain, with all 
the sadness of a dirge. 


CHAPTER L.—MR MOSS IS SCEPTICAL. 
‘I leave it to you, of course, my Lord, to act as 
you think proper,’ said Mr Moss, pacing to and fro 
along the little railway platform at Shellton by 


the side of his tall client; ‘but if you ask my 
advice ’—— 

‘I do not ask it. Let the man alone, and let 
the woman alone, and leave me to deal with the 
matter in my own way, said Lord Ulswater with 
an irritability that was not usual with him. He 
was not often rude to an inferior. His habitual 
courtesy had stood him in good stead in many a 
strait, and he was too wise not to know that the 
manner of doing is often of more consequence than 
the nature of what is done. But something—could 
it be the varnish and gloss of gracious gentle 
chivalry, the gilding that covered the hardness 
beneath—was wearing very thin as concerned John, 
Lord Ulswater. 

Mr Moss, attorney-at-law, was not offended. He 
could comprehend his client’s excitement. The 
news which he had himself brought down from 
London was of a kind, as he shrewdly guessed, 
to cause much mental perturbation to his noble 
client, albeit it was at Lord Ulswater’s express 
desire that he had left no stone unturned to 
discover what his employer wished to know. He 
had telegraphed from ad to announce his 
intention of bringing the tidings in person to St 
Pagans ; but Lael Ulesetm, probably unwilling to 
endure Lady Harriet’s comments on a second 
visit from the Old Jewry practitioner, had preferred 
to meet the latter at the station. ‘You are sure, 
Moss, there is no mistake?’ asked Lord Ulswater 
again, after a space of silence. 

‘Quite sure. That boy Ike is about the 5 
eyed young gonoph in all London,’ answered Mr 
Moss confidently. ‘He was but a youngster when 
Dandy Jem left England for the benefit of his 
health ; but he has a capital memory for faces, and 
may ——- one day be valuable in a Private 
Inquiry Office.’ 

‘And the place—yes, here it is, the written 
address,’ said the client, taking from his pocket a 
folded piece of paper. ‘Quite right, Moss. I thank 
you.’ 

: They walked together for a little time more, 
silently. Mr Moss took more than one stealthy 
look at his noble friend as the latter strode slowly 
by his side, with downcast eyes, compressed lips, 
and his hat pulled over his brows. How very 
stern and pale he was, the lawyer thought. How 
much of the bloom of youth seemed, in the course 
of the last few weeks or months, to have gone from 
him. He had seemed younger, healthier, happier, 
when he had unexpectedly called at the yw + 
office, on the morrow of his great speech in the 
House of Lords. Was that day years ago? One 
might have thought so by the change that passion, 
care, and sleeplessness had wrought so rapidly. 
That was not the worst of it. Mr Moss was not sen- 
timental enough to care for the looks of his clients 
ill or well ; that was a matter for themselves an 

their doctors ; but Lord Ulswater had a something 
indefinable about him ; something that Mr Moss, 
in his thoughts, could only classify by the vague 
word ‘dangerous.’ He had a lowering look like 
that of a thunder-storm —- heavily up before 
the hot south wind, and it was hard to calculate on 
whose head the stroke might descend, flashing, 
fulminant. It was a look that the lawyer very 
much disliked to see. As a rule, ill-humoured 
moneyed clients are the apple of an attorney’s eye. 
Without bad temper for a stimulus, few lawsuits 
would be fought out to the bitter end. But when 
a litigant seems disposed to take, as the phrase 
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goes, the law into his own hands, prudent solicitors 
refer to give the unprofitable desperado a wide 
Perth ; and Lord Ulswater did not seem in the 
disposition to fight his battles soberly, legally, by 
help of the deputies of Our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen, as a man should do. 

‘I'd give ten guineas out of my own pocket, not 
to have told him,’ thought Mr Moss to himself, 
with some curious feelings in his breast, which he 
took for compunction, but which were really due 
to selfish fear. Suppose something—he did not 
care to particularise what—should occur, and all 
sorts of secrets should come out, what sort of figure 
should he, N. Moss, gentleman, cut in court and in 
the columns of the newspapers! Erring brethren 
of his profession have been struck off the rolls for 
less than he had done to merit such cashiering. 

Perhaps Lord Ulswater divined what was passing 
in the other’s mind, for with that wonderful power 
over himself that he possessed, he shook off, by a 
sudden effort, the grim and menacing expression 
that had stamped itself upon his features, It was 
a frank, smiling Lord Ulswater that turned towards 
Moss, saying: ‘To tell you the truth, Moss, I’ve 
seen reason to change my views a good deal about 
matters on which men of my age are apt to look 
too lightly and too leniently. Ido not wish, and 
never did wish, to molest these poor people ; my 
only desire was, that they should not molest me. 
Now, having thought the matter over more deeply, 
I go further, and say that I have been to blame, 
and that I owe them reparation—You look sur- 
prised ; but I am in earnest. I wish—in fact, my 
conscience is not quite clear on the subject of that 
poor girl’—— 

‘I always thought as much,’ rapped out Mr Moss, 
and then could have bitten his tongue for saying 
the words. 

But Lord Ulswater did not take offence. 
Without noticing the attorney’s interruption, he 
went on: ‘I was young then, and—and I ~~ 
pose careless and selfish, as young men are. It 
is not till we grow older and sadder that we begin 
to trace out the consequences of our own lightly 
regarded actions, and to perceive how, step by step, 
we have been the means of thrusting others down 
the road to ruin. I am sorry, now, that I ever saw 
Loys Fleming’s face. 

Mr Moss stared at his client. Lord Ulswater’s 
voice was grave and deep, and his tone and manner 
were such as implied, even to the distrustful little 
lawyer, absolute sincerity. Mr Moss was a sound 
believer in that worldly axiom which forbids us to 
credit anything we hear, and but a bare moiety of 
what we see. He had had too much experience, 
however, to doubt that truth might occasionally be 
spoken by the falsest lips, he thought that 
Lord Ulswater, for the moment, really did mean 
what he said. ‘He won’t mean it to-morrow, and 
he didn’t mean it yesterday,’ thought the attorney ; 
‘but he does mean it now.’ Mr Moss was right. 
Lord Ulswater's words, for once, came from the 
heart. He had reason then, and was in time 
to come to have better reason still, for wishing that 
he and Loys Fleming had always been strangers to 
one another. 

He went on speaking upon the same subject after 
@ pause, but this time his voice and manner were 
merely a merely impressive, as might be 
those of a good actor or a popular preacher. He 
talked well, and not without a certain warmth of 


discourse, but he did not exactly put faith in its 
purport. Lord Ulswater desired—so he said—to 
give a helping-hand, without disclosing himself, to 

ames Sark and his wife—how, he could hardly 
tell as yet. It might be that the man, who had 
not been considered once as a totally irredeemable 
offender, might be weaned to better thin He 
was a clever fellow, by all accounts. Lord Ulswater 
recollected to have heard, while Sark lay in prison, 
that he was a man of rare mechanical skill and 
inventive faculty. It was a pity that such a fellow 
—a Trevethick or Boulton, for anything one could 
tell—should waste his powers in picking patent 
locks or breaking open wrought-iron safes. Much 
better to give him a fair start, far from old haunts 
and criminal companions, in a new arena, with 
assistance enough to keep his head above water till 
he could swim alone, so to speak. 

Lord Ulswater was willing to be at costs and 
charges on James Sark’s behalf. He owed an 
atonement, he said, to the man and to his wife too 
and he meant to be their friend, if only he could 
find the best way of helping them, without avowedly 
coming forward in the matter. He owned, too, 
with engaging frankness, that he was anxious, for 
his own in to hear that they had quitted Eng- 
land for some colony, or for the United States, and 
were not likely to return. He admitted that Loys 
Sark might be able and willing to annoy him, 
should she remain in her native country, and that 
he would cheerfully i some pecuniary sacri- 
fice to prevent this. ‘In fact,’ said Lord Ulswater, 
with his old bright smile, now so seldom on his 
lips, ‘you are welcome to interpret this as you 
please, and to write me down as a selfish man, glad 
to give hush-money to bury a dead sin, and close 
the door upon a past that is best forgotten. I 
would pay much, very much, to settle those people 
comfortably and prosperously—not too near to St 
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Mr Moss hearkened, sceptical, puzzled ; and his 
client went on to request that he, Mr Moss, would 
make cautious inquiry as to James Sark, whether 
he was still engaged in his old bad trade of plunder, 
whether he was in communication with his former 
associates, and, above all, whether he seemed a 
likely man to reform and repent, should a kind 
hand be held out to assist him up the road, often 
steep and stony, that leads out of the mire of crime 
to the table-land of honesty. 

All this Mr Moss promised to effect, gradually 
and with discretion, and he further agreed to be 
the channel of Lord Ulswater’s bounty towards the 
Manxman and his wife. He also accepted, with a 
decent show of reluctance, a check which Lord 
Ulswater slipped into his hand. It was not by 
any means the regular thing, this mode of pay- 
ment, without bill of costs or vouchers. Castles 
and Taping, or any other eminent firm of the 
Castles and Taping stamp, would have been scan- 
dalised by having remuneration thus thrust upon 
them as one fees a railway porter or an inn waiter. 
But a bird in the hand, a rustling, auriferous bird, 
whose notes were bank-notes, and whose eggs were 

olden eggs, was grateful to the touch of MrN. 
— of the Old Jewry. 

And yet Mr Moss could not divest himself of the 
impression that his distinguished client was play- 
ing a part, playing it very well and gracefully, but 
as surely feigning as ever did ee feign 
the emotions proper to his part. e had this 


expression ; and Mr Moss could find no flaw in his 


feeling strong upon him even when the train that 
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was to bear him back to London was ready to start, 
and he had taken his place, and Lord Ulswater 
had waved his hand in token of adieu, and stood, 
watching the receding carriages. Mr Moss always 
remembered that last glimpse of his noble em- 
lover, so tall, stalwart, and manly, with that pale, 
dsome face, and the golden hair, on which the 
sunlight glinted, standing smiling on the platform 
as the train began to move ; for Mr Moss was to 
see Lord Ulswater, in this life, never more. 

When the train had vanished in the distance, 
the master of St Pagans mounted his horse, which 
a countryman was holding at the door of the 
station, and rode off, taking the intricate road 
towards Clackley Common. ‘ Mill Lane, Aboukir 
Street, East Greenwich,’ he muttered to himself as 
he rode on. ‘I have it written here ; but I should 
not forget it in any case. He tore the paper to 
shreds, and rode fast upon his way. 


CHAPTER LI.—LOYS IS LEFT ALONE. 


‘Ir he knew what we know,’ chuckled old Brum, 
smoothing a refractory portion of the nap on his 
y hat—‘if he knew what we know, he’d be 
See on his knees, he would, begging for mercy, 
your grand Lord would, I reckon.’ 
And James Sark had laughed good-humouredly 
as he rejoined that such a result was very likely. 
But the third member of the conference shook 
her head. She was less confident. ‘You do not 
know him,’ she said; ‘I do, worse luck. If John 
Carnac were aware of the truth, and also that the 
whole wicked history is only known to us three’ 
— She stopped, shuddering, and her dark 
eyes, with a stony horror in them such as may 
have dwelt in those of fateful Cassandra, remained 
fixed upon the blankness of the oak-panelled wall. 
‘Why, Loys, why, lass, you a coward! What 
next?’ cried her husband soothingly, and he laid 
his hand upon her shoulder. She shuddered 
in. ‘What ails you?—I never knew her like 
this, Professor, in all this time we ’ve been together,’ 


said Jem ruefully. 

Loys passed her hand over her fair smooth 
forehead. She seemed to recover herself, but with 
an evident effort. ‘I felt,’ she said—‘I felt as if 
some one were walking over my grave, as we 
Furness folks used to say.’ She tried to smile 
now, but the attempt was a failure. ‘I am very 
foolish ; don’t mind me,’ she said. 

James Sark took one or two quick turns up and 
down the little room. ‘ Look here, Loys, my love, 
he said: ‘you know well enough that this affair 
was none of mycontriving. I never liked it, never 
cared to meddle with it from the first. But I took 
it up to please you, dear, and now it makes you 
miserable that I should leave you, even for a few 
hours, to fetch the boy home. I wish we were in 
Australia again. I wish we were beyond seas— 
anywhere. You’ll go melancholy mad, my girl, 
a’ here in this sort of way. Say the word, 
and I’ll not go to London to-day, or the Professor 
shall stop with you.’ 

Loys dashed back the dark hair from her brow. 
This time, she succeeded in smiling, but the smile 
was a sad one. ‘I am getting fanciful, she said: 
‘don’t humour me, Jem. You spoil me, you are 
so kind. Scold me, now, do, for I should be much 
the better for it. But I won’t keep you, and I 
won’t keep the Professor. There—go, and bring 
back the boy with you. I never should forgive 
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myself if harm happened to that poor child ; and 
it would happen if John Carnac knew that he 
was among the living? 

That permanent council of war which had estab- 
lished its pavilion in the late dwelling of the 
eccentric Mr Vanpeerenboom, among the market- 
gardens of East Greenwich, had finally decided 
upon giving practical effect to Loys Sark’s declara- 
tion, often repeated, that ‘justice must be done.’ 
Justice, it was meant, to a certain small child- 
pupil, Paul West by name, as entered in the books 
of the pseudo-doctor’s classical and commercial 
academy at Belleview House, Clapham—justice to 
that bright-eyed boy, too young and too innocent 
to know that he had any rights, save to sundry 
marbles respectively entitled ‘taws,’ ‘alleys, and 
‘ agates,’ to a sufficient slice of the Sunday’s plum- 
pudding, and to the arbitrarily disputed privilege 
to ‘cooey’ during play-hours in true bush-style. 

Paul, little Paul, was to have justice done to 
him. Broad lands,and a stately home, and a noble 
name, and a birthright to sit among the hereditary 
legislators of his native country, and to help in 
making and mending that country’s laws and 
policy, were his, if each one had his due. 

‘I never thought, when the thing was done, to 
see the boy righted, or to wish him to be righted,’ said 
Loys quite simply to her husband and to Brum. 
“a had suffered too much from his class to be fair 
towards one of them. I hated gentle blood and all 
who claimed it—How do I know, I used to ask 
myself, that this innocent pretty babe, smiling up 
at me with his dear blue eyes and rosy mouth, 
is not merely as a cub-tiger, gentle because it 
is weak? How do I know that he will not growu 
to a man, callous, haughty, selfish, tempting foolish 
maidens to sin and ruin, hard, pitiless?—I used to 
say these things to myself, and then I did not mean 
the child to get his own again. Why should I 
trouble myself to make him rich and great? I had 
been kinder to him than those of his own blood 
and name had been. It was thanks to me, bad as I 
was, that he lived, and smiled, and sported in the 
gay morning sunshine, instead of lying, where his 
kinsman would have had him laid, in the dark 
cold grave, or beneath the deep sea. It was enough 
for him to be alive. I owed him nothing more.’ 

‘You were sore and angry, Loys, dear, Sark 
would say in his good-humoured cheery voice. 
‘You came to think better of it afterwards. We 
both got fond of the kid, didn’t we, when we had 
him to ourselves, out in Australia there?’ 

The Manxman had not, perhaps, any very strong 
sympathies with poetical justice. He was a man 
quick to anger, and prone to resent an intentional 
injury, but by no means indiscriminating in his 
wrath, and as free from prejudice as can well be. 
He neither hated nor liked the upper stratum of 
society, not crediting its members with any pecu- 
liar bias towards vice or virtue, and cynically con- 
vinced that men and women were strangely alike, 
whatever their degree, and that the same passions, 
somewhat modified, were to be found in every grade, 
from the highest to the lowest. 

‘ After all, it’s a plaguy shame to keep a young 
chap out of his own, just because his own happens 
to be finer than most of us have the chance to get. 
He’s a right to his luck. Let him have the benefit 
of it, the returned transport had said. The vote 
was unanimous. Paul West was to be reinstated 
in his rights. But it was not to be expected that 
James Sark, a runaway from one of Her Majesty’s 
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penal settlements beyond seas, should undertake 
the ‘champerty and maintenance’ of the young 
heir. He could not haunt law-courts, figure in 
consultations, cause notices to be served, forward 

titions, file bills, and fight the legal battle in the 
egal way. The law had too tremendous a lien 
upon its penal serf for that to be feasible. There 
was a metaphorical collar of slavery around the 
Manxman’s neck, quite as potent for restraint as the 
actual metallic calles around the throat of Gurth 
the swineherd. It would have been Quixotic to 
undertake the part of a redresser of wrongs, thus 
burdened. In America, the case would be different. 
It had been decided that the intending emigrants 
should abandon their original design of waiting for 
Lord Ulswater’s expected remittance to arrive per 
ambages of Palmer Brothers. One of Dandy Jem’s 
inventions, a valuable simplification of some expen- 
sive and complicated machinery, had found a 
purchaser. A City firm had seen its merits, and 
were willing to buy the diagrains and the working 
model, taking out the patent at their own cost, and 
reaping the ultimate profit. The inventor was to 
get such remuneration as the lion capitalist is apt 
to think the fair share of the jackal projector—not 
very many pounds, be sure. But Sark had other 
strings to his bow, and he wascontent. That ready 
money—he was to receive it on that very afternoon 
—would carry him, and his wife, and the boy, to 
some Pennsylvanian town, where his skill would 
bring in a weekly crop of dollars, enough to live 
upon. Then Loys = Brum, being in no danger 
from British detectives, could repair to New York, 
and thence begin the war that was to conquer 
wealth and rank for little Paul. 

‘I know the Yankees, Sark had said tritely : 
‘they just worship a Lord, let them talk as tall as 
they choose. You’ll easily find a lawyer, and a 
respectable one, to take up a case that will be sure 
to fill sensation columns of the Herald and the 
Tribune. The Yankee lawyer will correspond with 
an English lawyer; the suit will begin, and all 
London will ring with it ; the boy will be able to 
come back to England safely, because so many pair 
of eyes will be on the watch, that hisuncle wouldn’t 
dare, bless you, to hurt him; and your humble 
servant will get a free pardon, that he may be 
examined before the House of Lords. See if it 
don’t turn out as I tell you’ 

No plan, indeed, could promise more fairly. On 
that very day, the money was to be paid by the City 
firm ; on that very day, James Sark, in his quality 
of Mrs Fletcher’s husband and the boy’s relative by 
marriage, was to remove young Paul West from 
the Clapham school, and bring him to the Dutch 
gardener’s villa among the marshes and market- 
produce ; on that very day, the Professor was to 
proceed to the Docks, and there to make inquiry 
at shipping-offices and water-side publics known to 
him, as to vessels bound for Philadelphia. In a 
few days, by one route or by another, the exiles 
would be at sea, out of reach of their enemy, and 
free. 

Yet it was strange to see how lingeringly and 
unwillingly Loys took leave of her husband. He 
had left her before, more than once, since they 
had taken refuge in this wigwam of the defunct 
Vanpeerenboom, but never had she clung to him 
before as she clung to him then, under pretence 
of brushing away the dust from his coat, or of 
adjusting his glossy light-brown hair, as it was her 


part with him ; but for her sake, and attributing 
this fancy to the tension of overwrought nerves, he 
feigned not to see it. He affected to be in higher 
spirits than common, talking confidently and boast- 
fully of their approaching departure, of the fortune 
he was to make in America, and of how he should 
be a senator, minister of the United States in some 
European capital, or governor of Michigan or 
Minnesota, before he died. 

And now old Brum, considerably smartened 
and improved as to his outer man, in compliment 
to Mrs Sark, was ready, and waiting in the porch 
for James to accompany him in the walk to the 
steam-boat wharf, and so to London. It had been 
agreed that they should go to London by water, 
and return by train or by boat, as Paul should 
prefer. 

‘I know he’ll choose the water-way : anythin 
like a ship is a treat to him, the Manxman hi 
said. Jem kissed his wife, resolutely smiling the 
while, and walked briskly out, humming a tune. 
He was clear of the porch, when he heard his name 
called in an eager, tremulous voice, and he came 
hurrying back. ‘Why, Loys, sweetheart!’ he 
exclaimed. 

She was in tears, but she smiled even as she 
looked at him with streaming, wistful eyes, and 
put out her arms towards him. ‘Kiss me once 
more, James, only once’ And as he bent and 
kissed her wet cheek, she laughed, and pushed him 
from her. ‘How good you are to me,’ she said ; 
‘and I am a fool not to be blithe as you are. Now 
go, dear boy, go. So James Sark and the Pro- 
fessor went to London, thinking no evil ; and Loys 
was left alone. 


SCOTLAND FROM AGRICOLA’S INVASION 
TO 1688. 


Te four volumes now published of Mr John 
Hill Burton’s work* are so many-sided that they 
furnish food for the taste of numerous readers to 
whom ordinary ‘history’ offers little attraction. 
The author is a powerful, though not a picturesque 
writer; and on whatever portion of his wide- 
ranging and complicated subject he is employed, 
he compels the attention and the interest of his 
readers to his labours. In the well-trodden field 
of national controversy, he ‘sets his foot down’ 
with vigorous insistance: he is not, indeed, violent 
or impetuous, but he relies confidently on the ° 
strength of the testimony he has to support his 
opinions withal, and uses it strongly. That Scot- 
land was peopled from Ireland—that the Scoti 
were Irish, and Scotia a name imported from the 
civilised West to the wild regions lying within a 
little distance, easily traversed by the adventurers 
in their boats, are, he holds, proven ; and he finds 
it as difficult to understand reluctance in the 
admission, as it is impossible to shake the evidence 
of the fact. His patriotic zeal, though it does not 
outrun discretion—though it is not extravagant, 
is very decidedly outspoken, and he denounces 
Edward I. with a candour and force which will 
surprise that bloody-minded, vindictive, and 
treacherous monarch’s admirers not a little, especi- 
ally if, as is generally the case, they have learned 


* The History of Scotland from Agricola’s Invasion 
to the Revolution of 1688. By John Hill Burton. William 
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Scotch history from an English point of view. 
The Union has been for so long a happily accom- 
plished fact, that it is not easy to regard, in a fair 
and dispassionate spirit, the historic ages through- 
out which England and Scotland were not only 
te, but bitter and determined enemies. 
e long and animated story of the contests 
between the two countries, and the alliances be- 
tween Scotland and France against their common 
and detested foe, has never n told with such 
detail and sequence as by Mr Burton; and the 
riod of Scotland’s glory, while England declined 
m her position of power and majesty, under the 
feeble son of the Black Prince, is chronicled after 
a fashion which must arouse exultation in every 
truly Scottish breast. The intensity of the writer's 
national sympathies, while so governed by justice 
and prudence as not to take from his trustworthi- 
ness as a a — a — 
literary charm which is all-pervading. The history 
of the war of Snlepensianse which ensued on the 
disputed succession caused by the extinction of the 
line of Alexander IIL, by the death of the ‘ Maid 
of Norway,’ is one of the most exhaustive narratives 
ever produced by any chronicler, and no less 
peel aes for the elaboration of its details, and 
its close reasoning on results, than for the salient 
distinctness with which certain individuals are 
brought before the mind’s eye, with reality all the 
more remarkable because, as we have said, Mr 
Burton is not a picturesque writer. There is no 
— grouping in his style, a deficiency pecu- 
iarly noticeable when he has to deal with the 
great edy and mystery of Scottish story, the 
reign of Mary Stewart, but he picks out certain 
individuals, and forces the er to see them. 
Bruce, Baliol, and, in particular, Wallace and John 
Knox, are examples of this faculty. 
It is not until a period comparatively late, in 
t to the antiquity into whose recesses he 
plunges, that Mr Burton evinces this striking cha- 
racteristic. There is no room for its exhibition in 
his first volume, and yet that first volume excels 
the others in extent and variety of attraction. It 
opens up great lapses of time, it brings us strange 
and distant views of the destinies of humanity, 
curious Pas the distracting problems of the 
and enlightening ignorance, and arrangi 
oe ven it blends the history of the cntiet 
world with the far-off beginnings of that which 
. mankind must soon cease to regard as the new. 
Indeed, the general acceptation as facts of the 
details of the history of the classical ages, makes 
those ages seem more real to us, more near than 
the dim, misty, and disputed commencements of 
our own history. ‘It is in the year 80 of the 
Christian era,’ says Mr Burton, ‘ that the territory 
in later times known as Scotland comes out of 
utter darkness, and is seen to join the current of 
authentic history.” It was in that year that Julius 
— brought Roman troops north of the line 
which, hundreds of years afterwards, became the 
border dividing Scotland from England. How 
familiar is the name of the Roman general, how 
dim our notion of the land he invaded, and the 
people whom Tacitus calls Caledonii, and concern- 
ing the prospect of seeing whom in his dreary 
banishment, ‘leaving the cultivated leisure of 
Italian life for the stormy seas, and the island 
where he will behold the Caledonian Britons,’ 
Martial condoles with his friend Quinctus Ovidius. 
The story, brief and fragmentary as it of necessity 


is, of the Roman occupation, which, the author 
impresses upon us, lasted longer than the interval 
between the expiration of the middle ages and 
the present time, and set an indelible stamp 
upon all the conditions and constituents of life— 
the story of ‘Roman Scotland,’ as he calls it—is of 
the deepest and most varied interest. War, politics, 
art, social conditions, geography, the wonderful con- 
struction of the Roman roads, turned aside by no 
obstacle, of imperishable material, opened from the 
heart of the empire, the imperial city itself, to the 
extreme verges of a territory which was never meant 
to have a boundary short of the ocean: all these 
precede a learned and most interesting disquisition 
upon the Unrecorded Ages, and the story of the 
Roman sojourn is told separately, for this sound 
reason: ‘The influence of the Romans on the 
Scotland which afterwards became a nation, might 
be said to be rather topographical than political. 
The recollections and memorials attached to them 
were like the traditions of a visit in far-off times 
from distinguished guests, who had left behind 
them illustrious recollections and interesting relics 
—the mute memorials of a mighty people whose 
—_ had departed. Not but that the Roman 

mpire had a t influence on the constitution 
and social condition of Scotland; that influence, 
however, was not imparted by conquest ; it came 
into Scotland in later times, from close alliance 
with the continental nations in which the im- 
perial institutions continued to live’ In the 
Interesting chapters devoted to the Unrecorded 
Ages, the author sweeps away the old epics, and 
theefabulous historians who succeeded them, but 
he replaces them by valuable results of his labo- 
rious learning, and speculations as reasonable as 
they are ingenious. The ‘Danish burghs,’ the 
Pict houses, the various mysterious buildings, the 
ancient fortresses, are all interrogated ; and the 
chambered cairns of the Vikings, the pyramids of 
the West, reveal some of the facts of ante-Christian, 
pre-historic generations of dwellers in the myste- 
rious storm and cloud-wrapped land, the Orcades 
of the Romans, the Ultima Thule of classic 
legend. 

When the author enters upon the task of tracing 
the origin and condition of the several populations 
inhabiting Scotland about the time when Hono- 
rius wrote his celebrated letter to the cities of 
Britain, telling them that in future they must look 
to themselves for protection—that is, in the year 
410—he comes at once into the area of the Pict. and 
Scot controversy, which he handles most fully, 
most ably, and with the result before mentioned. 
He maintains that the Picts were simply the inde- 
— northern tribes, not included in the 

man province of Britain, and so called because 
they retained the custom of painting themselves, 
long abandoned by the South Britons; and that 
the Scots, or Scoti, were immigrant Irish tribes, 
far in advance of the Picts in civilisation, and who 
rapidly gained all the advantages which such supe- 
riority would naturally secure. In the time of 
Columba, the Irish colony of Scots did not spread 
beyond Iona, and the country northward was still 
_ of the dominion of the king of the Picts, 

ow the colony grew—how its language spread, 
and absorbed the Norse tongue—how'group after 
group of Norse invaders were absorbed into the 
ish-speaking population—how Scottish Dalriada 
became a powerful state, while Irish Dalriada 
became divided and disintegrated—how the term 
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Scotia gradually loosened its held on the old 
country, and attaching itself to the new, gave it 
the name by which it is known in history, is all 
eloquently and convincingly told. 

‘Wr Burton is sxeptient about Druidism, which 
he considers is far too easily accepted as a solution 
of the difficulties attending a proper comprehen- 
sion of the ante-Christian history of Scotland and 
England. His sketch of the discrepancies between 
the plentiful statements which are made concern- 
ing the Druidical system, and the very little that is 
really known or proved about it, is one of his most 
remarkable achievements: he points out the brief- 
ness and uncertainty of Czsar’s account of the 
Druids, the undue importance attached to it, the 
faintness of other ancient references, and the highly 
significant absence of any organised opposition to 
the early saints and Christian missionaries on the 
part of any priesthood which can be identified with 
that of the Druids. ‘The contest of conversion,’ 
says the author, ‘lasted from the days of Constan- 
tine the Great till long after the days of Char- 
lemagne. The larger features of the contest are 
told by the ecclesiastical historians ; the individual 
triumphs of the missionaries are to be found in the 
ample volumes of the Lives of the Saints. If, then, 
there had been a heathen hierarchy holding spirit- 
ual rule over the greater part of Europe, to find 
nothing about it in the annals of the early church, 
would be as anomalous as to read a History of the 
Reformation which says nothing of the popedom, 
the Romish hierarchy, and the Council of Trent. 
Yet on Druidism, its hierarchy and creed, these 
annals of the early church are dumb. It has yet 
to be discovered that they speak of heathendom as 
represented by any general hierarchy or system. A 
local idol, the temple in which it is preserved, and 
a heathen priest, or Magus, taking charge of the 
temple—such are usually the nature of the impe- 
diment with which the early saint has to deal, 
when he penetrates the territories of the uncon- 
verted.” 

It was then, not with Druidism, according to the 

meral idea freely translated in the opera of 

Yorma, that St Kentigern and his confréres had to 
deal, but with a belief chiefly derived from the 
Eddas, or Norse mythology. Into this subject Mr 
Burton ably enters, carrying his readers away 
with him to the grand realms of imagination, in 
which Balder the Beautiful lives again, and is 
once more slain of Loki; in which Thor, that 
wonderful mixture of strength and — 
wields his resistless hammer, and countless throngs 
press through the gates of Walhalla. The histo 
of early Christianity in Scotland opens wi 
the mission of St Kentigern in Strathclyde. Mr 
Burton rejects altogether the opinion that either 
he or St Columba derived any aid from vestiges of 
Christianity which had survived the Roman occu- 
pation. St Kentigern, better known as St Mungo, 
was a contemporary of St Columba, and visited 
him in his remote settlement of Iona. North of 
the Solway, the Romanised Britons, if they had ever 
been Christians, had relapsed into heathenism, and 
St Mungo had unbroken pagan ground to work on, 
from the king’s court downwards, The wonderful 
story of St Columba and the Christian settlement 
at lona—their sufferings from the Norsemen—their 
disputes with the see of Rome—their learning, zeal, 
independence, and vast influence, afford the writer 
materials, of which he makes admirable use. 

The national history of Scotland, properly so 


called, begins at the period when the Britons 
continued to maintain an independent territory 
in the west, from the Solway to the Clyde; 
and northward, the country was divided between 
the Picts on the north and east, and the Irish 
Scots on the west. Stirring, wild, and romantic 
is the story of the strife between them, and the 
constant war waged by the savage and d 
Norsemen on both. The story reads like pages 
from some grand old epic, until, between 840-860, 
the superior civilisation of the Irish-derived race, 
their literature, and their language, finally pre- 
vailed, and the union of the Picts and Scots took 
place. To the intelligence and clearness with 
which the author puts forth the conclusions at 
which he has arrived, must be added their novelty, 
He has enriched history with a chapter as novel 
as it seems incontrovertible. 

The legends of the early kings, some of which 
are accepted, some rejected, bring us to the rela- 
tions of the Scots and Saxon kings, to the reigns 
of Duncan, Malcolm, and MacBeda, or Macbeth, 
important, not alone in regard to the character of 
the king, but because with his reign ended the 
mixed or alternative succession, and the rule of 
hereditary succession was established. Just nine 
years after the accession of Malcolm Canmore, came 
the Norman Conquest of England. No section of 
Mr Burton’s work shews more remarkable ability 
than that in which he discusses its nature, its 
results, its collateral effects on Scotland, and the 
marvellous system of organisation which served to 
make the conquest so complete. The marriage of 
the heir of the Saxon kings to King Malcolm’s 
sister, made Malcolm the natural enemy of the 
Conqueror, an enmity from which much misery 
resulted ; but when Edgar, his son, and the son of 
St Margaret, had fought his way to his father’s 
throne, he married his sister Matilda to Henry 
king of England, in the year 1100. Until the 
Wars of the Roses terminated in the marriage of 
Henry VII. with Elizabeth of York, no more 
important alliance than this, which united the heir 
to the conquest of the Normans with the daughter 
of the old Saxon kings, ever took place. ith 
prospects of peace, and the death of King 
Alexander I., Edgar’s brother, in 1124, the first 
volume terminates. 

A period, long in duration, and of vast nat 
ance, is contained in the second volume, which 
carries the narrative of Scottish history from the 
accession of King David, the third son of St 
Margaret, in 1124, to the death of Bruce in 1329, 
after the grand achievement of the famous Treaty 
of Northampton ; and includes among its chapters 
several treatises, according to the lucid and com- 
prehensive arrangement adopted by the author, 
which supply a complete statement of the moral, 
material, and economical condition and progress of 
the kingdom during the lapse of two centuries. 
This volume is the most brilliant and the most 
instructive of the four, containing, as it does, 
several personal sketches of consummate interest, 
and deakin with the most momentous periods of 
the polities! and national history of Scotland. The 
plan of the work is so thorough, that as the his- 
torical narrative progresses, as its larger, bolder 
outlines take form, and its great events of war, 
conquest, victory, dynastic changes, and political 
relations are detailed, the building up of the body 
politic, the internal conditions of life, the progress 
of the state, its statistics, its material prosperity, 
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the advance of law and liberty, the growth of its 
institutions, all its interior interests and charac- 
teristics are as carefully narrated. They are kept 
apart, but the recital of them follows the narrative 
of the great events which are formally deno- 
minated history ; and the two streams of informa- 
tion are combined when results have to be told, 
the rate of progress stated, or epochs measured and 
defined. 

The year 1309 saw Scotland so far consolidated 
as to be getting into a place in European diplo- 
macy. From that time forth, the distant northern 
kingdom has a history whose events have extra- 
neous importance, and whose results re-act upon 
the course of affairs in the larger and wider arena 
of the continent. The internal condition of the 
country has been elaborately explained, the power 
and position of the church fully defined, the spread 
and consolidation of social institutions and political 
rights made clear, before we reach the stirring nar- 
rative of the glorious battle of Bannockburn. The 
following passage is one of the most eloquent and 
spirited in the book : 

‘ Besides the inferiority of the victorious army, 
Bannockburn is exceptional among battles by the 
utter helplessness of the defeated. There seems to 
have been no rallying-point anywhere. There was 
enough of material to have made two or three 
armies capable, in strong positions, of making a 
troublesome stand, and, at all events, of making 

ood terms. But none of the parts of that mighty 
ost could keep together, and the very » ood 
among the multitudes around seems to have per- 
plexed the orderly army of the Scots. The foot- 
soldiers of the English army seem simply to have 
dispersed at all points, and the little said of them 
is painfully suggestive of the wanderers having to 
face the alternatives—starvation in the wilds, or 
death at the hands of the peasantry. The cavalry 
fled right out towards England. Why men with 
English manhood should have done so, is a mys- 
tery. It was like the Scripture saying, that the 
wicked flee when no man pursueth; for the 
little band of Scots mounted men were far too 
small for pursuit, and could not be let loose by 
any prudent commander among the vast mass of 
cavalry breaking away. Perhaps this helplessness 
in flight may be attributed to the command being 
taken by the king himeelf, with his utter incapa- 
city for the task. The only little gathering, out of 
the dispersal of that huge army, seems to have 
been a body of five hundred knights who rallied 
round the king,-but it was only to attend him in 
his headlong flight. To the Lothian peasant, the 
mighty king of England galloping past like a 
criminal fleeing from justice, must have been a 
sight not to be presently forgotten. The king 
reached Dunbar, a fortress still in his own hands, 
and took shipping for Berwick. The camp-apparel 
left behind by the fugitives made a booty so 
extensive and so costly as to astound its captors. 
Scotland, as we have seen, was not an abjectly 
poor country at the commencement of the war; 
there evidently was a considerable body living in 
comfort; but the splendour then coming into 
vogue in such countries as those of France, Bur- 
gandy, and England, seems hardly to have been 
nown in the land. The costly stuffs and valuables 
of many kinds found in the English camp became 
long a tradition in Scotland; indeed, the very 
articles themselves turn up centuries afterwards, 
as remarkable possessions.’ There are records of 


many battles in this book, but none to match with 
the great victory of Bannockburn, with which, 
the Scottish dealings with the papal court, the 
death of King Robert, and that of Douglas, while 
carrying with him the sovereign’s heart, the second 
volume ends, 

From the accession of David Bruce, when a child 
of eight years old, to the accession of the ill-fated 
Iiouse of Stewart, the history of Scotland is com- 
plicated, momentous, and full of romantic vicissi- 
tude. Mr Burton’s narrative, though rapid and 
concise, is full, and eminently lucid and satisfac- 
tory. The Baliol drama succeeds that of the 
Bruce, and we have the story of his claims, his 
invasion, the battle of Duplin, the English inva- 
sion, the battle of Halidon Hill, Baliol’s successes 
and reverses, his homage done for Scotland, the 
English invasion, and the relief afforded to Scot- 
land by its connection with France, and the open- 
ing of a new field to the restless English enterprise 
in that direction. A portion of this stirring narra- 
tive over which the reader feels inclined to linger 
long, is that which tells of the battle of Neville’s 
Cross, the capture of King David, with its signal 

olitical effects, his ransom, and the sacrifices 
- which it was effected; the swiftly following 
English invasion, the desecration of the religious 
houses, and the proceedings of the parliament at 
this momentous period. King David died in 1370, 
and was succeeded by his cousin, Robert Fitz-Allan, 
the High Steward, from whose office his dynasty 
took the famous fatal name. Now Mr Burton is 
on better-trodden ground, and one follows him not 
indeed with diminished interest, but with less 
sense of strangeness, as he tells of a splendid period 
in Scottish history: of the famous league with 
France, and the obstinate gallant strife with Eng- 
land—of the Percies, and the Douglas—of the battle 
of Otterburn ; as he rapidly sketches the history of 
the Highland clans, and the battle on the North 
Inch of Perth ; as he tells the story of the Duke 
of Rothesay and Sir John Ramorny, and how 
the old king’s younger son was taken by the 
English on his way to the protection of the French 
court, and Albany’s ascendency was complete. In 
this portion of the work may be found a very inter- 
esting and able sketch of the unfortunate Richard 
II. of England, and the notion popularly enter- 
tained that he was alive in Scotland long after his 
reputed death. ‘We must be content,’ says Mr 
Burton, ‘to accept of the affair as one of the un- 
solved mysteries of history. The populace of 
London were, we know, invited to behold the body 
of King Richard, publicly shewn to them in St 
Paul’s Cathedral. ‘Thus the statecraft of the times 
leaves us the alternative, either that Henry of 
Lancaster produced a spurious dead Richard in St 
Paul’s, or that Albany kept a spurious live Richard 
in Scotland.’ 

The accession of the captive child-king, James L, 
did but establish the power of Robert of Albany 
more firmly. He really ruled Scotland until his 
death, a period marked by the first beginnings of 
the cruel religious persecution which so long dis- 
graced Christendom and belied Christianity. The 
history of the strife between the Highland and 
Lowland populations is very interesting, and Mr 
Burton puts the famous battle of Harlaw, largely 
celebrated in northern minstrelsy and tradition, in 
avery new and striking light. ‘It will be diffi- 
cult,’ he says, ‘to make those not familiar with the 
tone of feeling in Lowland Scotland at that time 
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believe that the defeat of Donald of the Isles was 
felt as a more memorable deliverance even than 
that of Bannockburn. What it was to be subject to 
England, the country knew, and disliked ; to be sub- 
dued by their savage enemies of the mountains, 
opened to them sources of terror of unknown char- 
acter and extent.” One of the most touching of his- 
torical romances is the story of the young king’s 
captivity in England, of the training of him there, to 
be the chivalrous, poetic, and yet practical man he | 
was, of his marriage with Jane Beaufort, the fair 

White Rose of Somerset. Of this marriage, in which 

policy and inclination alike concurred, Mr Burton 

s: ‘It was a destiny uncommon among kings to 

fall in love with a fairunknown damsel casually seen; 
to wed her as the one whose descent marked her to 
the politicians as the proper queen to bring with 
him to his kingdom ; and finally, to tell the story 
of his love in sweet verse worthy of a true poet.’ 
So the young king, concluding a seven years’ truce 
with England, and paying that sharp practising 
nation L.40,000 for his maintenance, of which they 
remitted a fourth part as Jane Beaufort’s modest 
rtion, took his wife home, and was crowned at 
Scone with great pomp in 1424. Very great inter- 
nal progress, in laws, in social usages, in military 
organisation, and in the treatment of the poor, 
marked the reign of James I. The Highlanders 
were again troublesome, and this time they defeated 
Mar, the conqueror at Harlaw ; but the king made 
a t progress amongst his ‘ rebellers,’ and the 
submitted, and did him homage. The Scottish 
alliance with France was cemented by the marriage 
of the baby princess, first-born to King James, with 
the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI. The peaceful and 
prosperous portion of this reign contrasts strangely 
with its disastrous and cruel end. With the 
murder of the king, and the horrible fate of his 
slayers, the sad destiny of their House, which so 
often placed a sceptre in baby fingers, and struck it 
by violence from a strong man’s grasp, was thence- 
forth upon the Stewarts, and the history of Scot- 
land, like that of France in the days of the Valois, is 
but a succession of scenes in a long tragedy, some- 
times brilliant, sometimes pitiful, but always 
melancholy. The history of the little king is for 
some years rather that of others than his own, but 
as it includes the story of the rise of Crichton, the 
treacherous murder of the Douglas, and the grand 
story of the elevation to power of that superb House, 
told in a tone of unusual warmth for Mr Burton, it 
does not lack individual interest. The renewed 
strife with England is doubly memorable at this 
time, from the king’s accidental death at the siege of 
Roxburgh. He was killed by the explosion of one 
of the monster guns, bought in Flanders by James 
IL. but seldom used. Thus he ‘dree’d the weird,’ 
dying young, by a violent death, and being suc- 
ceeded by a child. 

His noble widowed mother brought James III. 
to the spot, and urged on the siege, which was suc- 
cessful, and so Berwick was the last of the English 

ions on the north side of the border. It is 
strange to think how, as the years were going over, 
and the blows of fate were falling heavily upon 
the Stewarts, as Scotland was driving away 
English encroachments, or reluctantly admitting 
English alliances, events were steadily marching to 
the solution of it all, to the time when the crown of 
England was to fall by right to a Scottish prince, 
and the destiny of the Stewarts was to cross the 


to James III. ; but a glance at its contents reveals 
its importance. The fate of the king’s brothers, 
Mar’s murder, and Albany’s flight to France, the 
English intrigues, the tragedy of the Bridge of 
Lauder, and the fight at Sauchieburn between the 
king and the barons, which ended in the ignomi- 
nious murder of the king, fill up a story which 
does not differ in strain or hue from those which 
had preceded, or were destined to follow it. Tell- 
ing of the murder of the king, Mr Burton says: 
‘This wretched business came to pass in a place 
crowded with heroic memories. The king fled over 
the field of Bannockburn, and through his flight 
could look upon that in which Wallace had con- 
quered Warenne.’ 

The first years of the reign of James IV. beheld 
the Scottish monarchy in a position of much 
security. The king was married to an English 
princess, Margaret Tudor (a lady in every way 
worthy of being sister to Henry VIII), the league 
with France was maintained unbroken, Spain 
sought the alliance of Scotland, and as Mr Burton 
justly remarks: ‘Henry VII. was a pretty safe 
neighbour. Though he reigned till the natural 
end of his days, and founded a dynasty, few rei 
were more precarious and uneasy than his. He 
had been glad, when the powerful Scottish king 
took up Perkin Warbeck’s cause, to secure his 
friendship by giving him that dubious present, his 
daughter ; and he fad enough to do to mind his 
own affairs afterwards. During this period, the 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland is of the deepest 
interest and importance. With the accession of 
Henry VIII., the face of affairs changed ; Hen 
went to war with France, and Scotland must bac’ 
her ancient ally. Besides, Albany was there, a bril- 
liant intriguer, full of the spirit of his adopted coun- 
try. Henry robbed his sister, the queen of Scotland, 
of jewels that were her right, and James could not 
stand that tamely; so Scotland armed, and the 
spirits of the great League were assured and buoy- 
ant. How hard and it is to read the story of 
Flodden Field, with all its ghastly portents, with 
all its gallant, useless deeds, with its grand story of 
the splendid king, who fell fighting in the front, 
happier than his fathers, though in failure and 
calamity, surrounded by the flower of his nobles, 
all hewn down like him, and the best and bravest 
of his gallant army. He had brought trouble on 
his kingdom by his folly ; he was a libertine, and 
unwise ; he was eccentric, and not very royal in 
his ways betimes, but there were none to remem- 
ber all this when the gallant king of Scots fell as 
he did in the hopeless battle. ‘O what a noble 
and triumphant courage was thys,’ says the English 
chronicler of that fatal day. Mr Burton gives 
most interesting details of the life and character of 
James IV., and concludes the story of Flodden 
Field thus: ‘From other battles, Scotland has 
suffered more unhappy political results, but this 
was the most disastrous of all in immediate loss, 
As a calamity rather than as a disgrace, it has ever 
been spoken of with a mournful pride for the un- 
availing devotedness which it called out. It was 
reported to the court of England, that of the Scots 
army but one man of note—the Lord Home— 
remained alive; and long afterwards it was said 
that you could not point to a worshipful family in 
Scotland that did not own a grave on Brankstone 
Moor.’ This time the heir was unborn; and for 
many years Scottish independence was lost. The 
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the king’s humous child, James V., himself — enemies as fairly as he paints herself, and 
destined to be the father of a daughter whom he | does not gloss over their brutality. Indeed, the 


was never to see, the most hapless of her 
doomed line, were continually swayed by the 
English king. Queen Margaret’s hasty marriage 
with Angus—the Regency of Albany, whose chief 
anxiety, whenever he was out of France, was to 
get back there as soon as ible—the unscru- 
mlous villainy of Henry VIIl—the strange, 
but, on the whole, estimable character of the 
Scottish king—the gallant and patriotic resistance 
of the Scottish lords to the robbery and guile of 
Henry and the English party (conduct in which 
Mr Froude discovers true statesmanship, as clearly 
as he espies enlightened morality in the king’s 
domestic Be aoe the career of Beaton, 
handled by Mr Burton with scrupulous fairness, 
contrasting remarkably with the English historian’s 
method, bring the reader to the verge of that por- 
tion of Scottish history which has the same sort of 
irresistible, inexhaustible interest which attaches 
to the first French Revolution. When James V., 
‘weary of =— and infirm of mind,’ died at Caer- 
laverock, after the affair of Solway Moss, 14th 
December 1542, the people ieved for him as ‘the 
King of the Commons, and ‘the People’s Poet ;’ 
and the nobles and statesmen, the churchmen and 
the army, looked gloomily into the future, 
with the destinies of a girl-babe, one week old. 
In her person, the traditional alliance was doubly 
assured ; the blood of the Guises was in her veins, 
and she was an object of great political importance 
at home and abroad. Henry would have betrothed 
the infant queen to his son Edward ; but the deter- 
mined hatred of England entertained by the 
Scottish nation outdid all his craft, after long 
negotiation, and an elaborate, ineffective treaty. 
Then came more fighting, but no t result, and 
then we have the story of Arran’s ney, during 
which the author turns aside from the weary, 
ceaseless chronicle of armed strife, to the more 
momentous tumult of religious disturbance, and 
the fierce influx of the Reformation movement 
into Scotland. Still, the Scotch were busy in 
driving, with French assistance, the English off 
their soil ; and the little queen, despite an English 
attempt to kidnap her, was safely conveyed to the 
country in which she was to pass the only happy 
years of her doomed, ecuted life. ary of 
Guise made one visit to France, and saw her young 
daughter once more, when Edward VI. did her 
t. honour as she passed through England, where 
izabeth was afterwards to refuse a safe-conduct 
to the queen of Scots. The third volume termi- 
nates with the establishment of the queen-mother 
as her daughter’s regent. 

A portion of the fourth volume is devoted 
to the history of the Reformation in Scotland, a 
subject which the writer treats lucidly, laboriously, 
and in elaborate detail, as he subsequently treats 
the material condition of the nation, literature, the 
universities, the economical progress of Scotland, 
and the condition of the arts. When he has 
handled all these matters in his exhaustive style, 
he takes up the story of the queen of Scotlan 
queen-dowager of France. He tells it plainly, 
impartially, perhaps coldly, but as it is a case in 
which almost every reader is a isan of one side 
or the other of the many questions which it rai 
never to be answered to their true solution or sil- 
encing, each will find in his tone and temper what 
each seeks in it. He at least paints the wretched 


character of Darnley has never been so well or 
fairly set forth by any writer, nor has Mary ever 
had a more candid expositor of her wrongs. He 
believes in the authenticity of ‘the casket Tetters 
and therefore in the queen’s guilt, which they go 
to prove ; but he places them apart, as it is fair to 
do, and lets the reader see them in what light his 
reason shews them in, not bringing them in as 
admitted evidence, after the fashion of some writers 
who claim to be impartial. Only Buchanan, the 
most inveterate of those who hunted down the 
em could have forged the letters, says Mr 

urton, but he did not. Who can assert that? Is 
it outrageously impossible, seeing that he was of 
a sufficiently unscrupulously inventive turn, to 
furnish history with a whole gallery of mythical 
kings? Mr Burton does not solve the mystery ; 
he does not silence the dispute ; but his story of 
Queen Mary’s life is deeply interesting, and the 
succeeding volumes of his work will be looked for 
with impatient expectation. 


FOR LIFE OR DEATH—ON SKATES. 


Last winter, while skating on a small piece of 
water, or lake, as its proprietor makes a point of 
grandiloquently terming it, some three hundred 
yards in length by twenty in width, I could not 
help recalling to mind two adventures that befell 
me on the ice, some years ago, in more northerly 
latitudes than this. 

Pleasant is it to have only a small piece of water 
to skate on, if the ice be good, and there are a 
few companions with you ; but how is that pleasure 
enhanced when you are skating on a Norwegi 
fjord, let us say, or on one of the large in 
lakes with which Norway abounds. No need to 
turn back, and go over the same ground over and 
over again, like a caged bear; no fear of getting 
run down in a crowd, and having your head cut 
open by some muff skating with you ; and no fear 
of the ice breaking. 

I was one of a party, then, consisting of six or 
seven young Norwegian and English students. It 
was our intention to skate down the fjord to a 
village about twenty miles distant from Chris- 
tiania, and then to return on the ice by moonlight. 
A charming plan, and one which is calculated to 
make many a tyro’s mouth water, whose skating 
excursions are necessarily limited by the banks 
of a small piece of water, or haply to a long and 
narrow anal 

It was a lovely morning when we set out. The 
sky was of a deep azure blue, equalling in inten- 
sity and clearness any I have ever witnessed in 
more southern climes ; the ice was all that the most 
fastidious member of the Skating Club could 
possibly desire ; and the feeling that it was not less 
a three feet in ee - “- there were 
no dangerous springs here and there, did not render 
it the less - le. When I add that the 


d, | fjord was at least two miles in width, and kept 


getting wider and wider the further we left 

town ‘behind us, and that, if we had wished, we 
could have skated to the open sea, a distance of 
nearly eighty miles, it will readily be understood 
that there was no lack of room for the full display 
of our skating powers. Not that we ind in 
any fantastic evolutions; we had a long journey 
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before us, and it was necessary to husband our 
strength. 

Swiftly we sped along, a gentle breeze from the 
north kindly assisting us, stopping every now and 
then to pass a word or two with some solitary 
fisherman, camped out on the ice, under the lee of 
a piece of sail-cloth rigged upon poles. The fish 
seemed to be hungry, judging by the quantity of 
whiting and small cod some of them had in their 
baskets. Presently, an ‘ice-ship’ ed us with 
the velocity of an express-train. I never seen 
one before ; and as many of your readers, doubtless, 
have never even heard of such vessels, I will 
briefly describe the one that passed us. It was 
constructed exactly like an ice-plough—that is, 
was of a triangular shape, and ran on skates. It 
carried one large square sail, which could be taken 
in by letting go the rope that held it. Indeed, this 
is the only way of stopping these ships, and thus a 
voyage in them is frequently attended with danger 
and loss of life ; for should one come unawares 
near the end of the ice, and the wind be high, the 
only chance of salvation is to throw one’s self out 
on to the ice, and risk a broken head, or a danger- 
ous concussion, rather than be carried out into 
the open water. 

After a ee journey of three or four hours, 
for we took it coolly, remembering that we should 
have the wind against us on our return, we 
arrived at our destination at about one o’clock, 
need I say, ravenously hungry. How excellent 
the hot coffee was—how piquant the smoked 
salmon—how fragrant the cigar, and how exhilar- 
ating the little dash of cognac! Thus the time 
quickly passed ; and it was with a feeling akin to 
reluctance that we quitted the warm room of the 
village station for the open fjord once more. And 
so we set off on our homeward journey, not quite 
so merry, perhaps, as when we had started, for the 
sun was down, the wind in our faces, and we a 
little stiff. Still we went gaily on, at ‘ half-speed, 
and were disagreeably surprised when about half 
our journey was completed, to perceive a dense 
fog gradually stealing over the ice. On and on it 
came, till at last we were enveloped in an impene- 
trable mist. Then, for the first time, it flashed 
across our minds that we were in a fix. How 
were we to steer? There was no longer a star 
whereby to shape our course; indeed, the whole 
sky was shut out from view. What was to be 
done? Wiser far had we retraced our steps to 
the village we had left, and passed the night there ; 
but we did not like the idea, and determined to 
brave it out. 

Need I say that we were soon as completely 
lost as any hunter ever was on trackless prairie or 
boundless forest. And yet there was something to 
guide us—the wind; by keeping it on a certain 

uarter of our faces, we trusted, if it had not 
shifted a point or two since morning, that we were 
going at least in the right direction. But why had 
we no compass with us? Ah! why had we not? 

: — close together,’ shouted our leader, as we 
followed each other in single file, ‘and mind the 
holes in the ice !’ 

There was another danger; for the holes the 
fishermen make in the morning might not be 
strong enough to bear a man’s weight by night ; 
and though not big enough to let one phen. a 
broken leg might very likely be the eek of 
getting into one of them unawares. Meanwhile 


were obliged to hold on by each other’s coat-tails, 
somewhat after the fashion of a scaling-party up 
Mont Blanc. We had been already five hours on 
the ice, and ought to have been home by that 
time, had we steered rightly. But there were no 
signs of human life near; not a sound was to be 
heard, though we often halted, and strained our 
ears to catch the voice of some fisherman or other 
who might be returning home late from his work. 
A deathly, ominous silence prevailed. 

‘ Well, we are lost,’ said our leader ; ‘God only 
knows where we are !’ 

Now, to be lost out on an open fjord, with the 
thermometer down twenty degrees below zero, and 
with a keen north wind blowing—to feel that fatal 
drowsiness stealing over one, which, if given way 
to, would prove a sleep of death, is by no means 
an agreeable predicament to be in. Moving we 
must keep, no matter in what direction—resting 
would prove fatal ; and so we kept on, hoping we 
were in the right course still. Presently, we dis- 
tinctly heard the roaring of a distant cascade : we 
stopped, and held a consultation. 

‘Stay ! I have it,’ said our leader ; ‘that is the —— 
Foss we can hear, and this, therefore, is the —— 
Creek. Back, back, for your lives!’ For he knew 
that this was the most dangerous ground to be on ; 
it was, in fact, the frozen surface of —— River we 
were standing upon, the current of which was so 
swift and fierce, that the ice there was always 
unsafe. Fear lent speed to our skates, and we did 
not pause till the sound of the falling water had 
faded from the senses. 

One good, however, resulted from this incident ; 
it enabled us, as we thought, to shape our course 
for the town. Alas! the hope was a vain one; 
for after skating for a couple of hours more, we 
could still perceive no signs of home. It was 
getting serious. Midnight was already past; 
anxious friends would be awaiting us at home. I 
was so fatigued, and so worn out, that I could 
scarcely get on. I begged and prayed them to let 
me lie down on the ice, if only for a moment, 
‘No, not for a second !’ shouted our leader. ‘ Pull 
him up, pull him up!’ for I was flinging myself 
down on the ice. A drop of brandy revived me; 
I verily believe it saved my life. 

Presently, through the gloom, we espied a num- 
ber of dull-looking lights. Was it the town? No, 
for they were moving. Were they phantom lights, 
then? No, thank God, kindly human forms were 
behind them. We were saved! ‘Hurrah!’ we 
shouted—‘ hurrah !’ and the lights came nearer and 
nearer; and in a few minutes we were among a 
crowd of people, whom our friends in town 
got to accompany them, to try and save the miss- 
ing ones. e were still eight miles from town ; 
and I verily believe that had the yer a 
not fallen in with us as they did, seven frozen 
corpses would have been found on the ice next 


morning. 


The other adventure that befell me was when 
skating across the Baltic, or that part of it that 
separates Sweden from Denmark. I was stayin 
at Copenhagen one winter, and amused m 
with sledging and skating on the ice. One morn- 
ing, on going down to the quay, I learned from 
the fishermen that, midway between the town and 
the Swedish coast, there were several auks frozen 
into the ice by their feet ; and to prove that it was 


the fog grew denser and denser, till at length we 


no fabrication, they shewed me some they had 
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brought with them. To rush back into the town, 
and to make up a party to see the curious and 
unusual sight, occupied but a short time; and, 
indeed, our numbers swelled so much, that we 
could not have been fewer than a hundred in all 
when we started from Copenhagen. 

There is a little island midway between the 
opposite coasts, and it was round this that the 

r birds had got frozen into the ice. There must 
ave been hundreds of them, without any exaggera- 
tion—auks, gulls, and sea-birds of all kinds, most 
of them quite dead, but others with just enough 
life left in them to enable them to wag their heads 
in a most piteous way, as if beseeching us to release 
them from their icy chains. I did rescue one 
poor gull, and literally cut it out of the ice, and 
then thawed it as well as I could under my coat, 
and let it go. But the silly bird only flew a short 
distance, when down it plumped on the ice once 
more, and doubtless got frozen in again. 

Now, it was an unusual thing for this part of the 
Baltic to be frozen over; and as none of our large 

had ever visited Sweden by the ice, and it 
ooked so tempting and inviting at a distance only 
of ten miles from us, it was determined that we 
should continue our journey thither. 

Great was the excitement as we drew near the 
shore, for, as I said, we must have numbered at 
least a hundred. Indeed, I verily think the good 
Swedes must have imagined we were a y of 
invaders coming to take ssion of the little 
town and fortress of Malmé, on skates. Bang! 
bang! thundered out the guns from the castle; 
but it was only meant, of course, as a friendly 
salute, for, as we reached the shore, we were met 
by no less a personage than the mayor of the 
town, who insisted upon our all coming up to his 
house, where an impromptu banquet was speedily 
prepared, and in an Incredibly short space of time 
we were partaking of hearty good Swedish cheer, 
and quaffing off tumblers of champagne, and 
making speeches by the dozen, of which I could 
only catch a word or two here and there, but quite 
sufficient to convince me that the Swedes were 
jolly good-fellows, and that they took this unpre- 
cedented visit from their near neighbour Denmark 
as a very great compliment. 

Well and wisely did nine-tenths of the guests 
accept the hospitable mayor’s invitation to pass 
the night in Malm6; not, of course, that he could 
accommodate them all; but a night’s lodging was 
= ae arranged, for every householder in the 
place deemed it a great honour to have two or three 
of the visitors billeted upon him ; and foolishly, 
madly, did the remaining tenth, of which I, ass 
that I was, was one, determine to return to the 
Danish coast that very night. It was useless for 
our host to remonstrate; go we would, and go we 
did. And so we started on our homeward route 
under another salute from the fortress, which we 
answered by waving our handkerchiefs and shout- 
ing. The wind blew at starting from the east, and 
we therefore found it easier work to steer our 
course in the direction of Elsinore than to return 
direct to Copenhagen. We had completed, perhaps, 
four-fifths of our journey, and were not more than 
ten miles from Elsinore, when the wind suddenly 
veered round to the west. It was hard work now, 
for it soon began to blow a regular gale; and a 
snow-storm setting in, we were almost blinded 
with the driving snow. Presently, we heard a 
sound to the westward, which I shall never forget : 


Qo 


it was the ice breaking up. A north-westerly wind 
I should add, brings a seek Geek of walls welee tate 
the Baltic, and when it blows high, speedily breaks 
up any ice that may have formed in the narrow 
Sound. It was a race for very life. Distinctly we 
could feel the ice moving under our feet in an 
undulating manner, while but a short distance to 
our right we could see the waves dashing over it, 
and breaking it up into fragments. 

We were still a mile from shore, and it was a 
question whether we should ever be able to reach 
it in time. Oh, never shall I forget those moments 
—the ice surging up and down under our feet, and 
we fearing each moment it would break up. To 
add to our troubles too, one of our party just 
then, when moments were of priceless value, fell 
down in a fainting-fit. Boom! boom! went the 
guns from the Kronborg; a kindly signal to any 
who might be out on the ice to hasten ashore. 
To us, it sounded like a death-knell. By dint 
of great exertions, we managed to raise our com- 
panion to his feet, and then one holding him 
up on either side, and the rest pushing from 
behind, we shoved him slowly along towards 
the shore. Five minutes later, and we must all 
have been lost, for just as we were stepping on 
land, the ice rent with a crash and a roar like an 
avalanche, and the waves dashed over it impetu- 
ously, as if in anger at our having escaped them. 
We carried the poor fellow to an inn, where he 
lay for a long time in a most critical state, while 
we made the best of our way to the city, to acquaint 
his friends of the sad occurrence, rejoicing and 
thankful that we had escaped. God help any poor 
fellow that might have been out on the Sound that 
night! Three days later, our friends from Malmé 
returned in a steamer, for they had, of course, been 
detained prisoners by the ice breaking up; and 
agreeably surprised they were to see us safe and 
soun 


TO A LADY, ON HEARING HER 
DISPARAGED. 


Tov art not fair, men say : thy worth 
Is but of nature’s common leaven. 

They wrong thee, love: they are of earth; 
Thou hast thy beauty straight from heaven. 


Those spirit-eyes, that ether-fed 
Like stars, illumine all the night 
Within this erst dark mind, and dead 
Aspirings kindle into light, 


Are cold to them : that pure white soul, 
Beloved of God, is loveless all ; 

Thy riches, dross ; my life’s fixed pole 
Compels not them in Mammon’s thrall. 


But know, one counts a smile of thine, 
Than all life’s flow, more precious gain ; 

One, Lady, counts life’s dread decline, 
Than that smile’s loss, less bitter pain. 
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